St. Gregory Palamas’ Letter, Which He Sent to His 
Church From Asia While Captivel 


0 
N4Aanac, 


The humble Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, to all those who are to me, the humble one, 
beloved children and brethren in the Holy Spirit; as well as to their Graces the Bishops and the 
ecclesiastical officials and through them to everyone, and particularly to those of you who want 
to know about us, may mercy eternal from God, grace and peace be abundant upon you. 


God’s judgement—I mean His providence for us—is abysmal, as David, the revealer of God, 
has also taught us, that the height or depth of His wisdom is inscrutable.2 However, there are 
those who, out of, let us say, weak minds as if becoming dizzy in such things and spinning 
around and falling down badly, either reject the notion of providence disrespectfully or they 
reprove uncritically the life of those who suffer, or they wickedly mistake virtue and even faith 
itself as empty and silly. He, however, who is of sound mind, the more he observes that abyss 
and height and reaches the point of contemplation, the more he talks about it and marvels at, 
along with the invisible, the visible. I will narrate, therefore, to your love what I have perceived 
to be the providence of God when I was led to Asia through captivity, seeing the Christians and 
the Turks mixing with each other, going about their lives, leading and being led by each other. 
For it seems to me that it is through this dispensation that the truth about our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the God over all, became manifest even to those most barbaric among the barbarians so that they 
may be without excuse in front of His most fearful tribunal in the age to come, which is already 
at hand. It is because of such a dispensation, as one can gather from the events, that we also were 
delivered unto their hands, as a small expiation for our many sins committed against God—a kind 
of fire, extinguishable though, to which those who are now tried are delivered; while those who 
inflict insults, if they happen not to repent for their unbelief and their brutality, are to be kept in a 
fire which is never to be extinguished. And even if I had lost almost complete interest in the 
diligence of writing—something which I have overlooked for such a long time—I could never 
have found a more worthwhile subject, befitting to me the most and not least demanding 
description, than what happened to me lately. In this respect, it should be my task to go through 
our acts and the acts of those in power towards us. 


Thus, up to Tenedos, I travelled on the imperial trireme.3 From there on, while journeying 
through Bithynia and Mesothynia, I missed nothing of what was happening in Constantinople, 
either on the land or in the sea, including those things from above (I do not know whether I 
should call them chastisements or abandonments) which our nation suffered, and especially the 
earthquake which left not only buildings and properties but also bodies and lives, in the words of 
the poet,4 “prey to dogs” and all kinds of vultures, human and non-human. But let me not bypass 
everything and cause disappointment, but describe a few of my experiences for those of you who 
wish to know. 


A few days after that earthquake, we embarked on an eight-hundred-medimni5 ship from 
Tenedos; would that have never happened. As we encountered a strong wind and as the captain 
was deeply in debt, or rather stupefied and from then on against saving the ship, we sailed at 


once up to a point off Kallipolis.6 Then the wind turned, and it was not hitting the prow. 
However, we did not give way; we set ourselves against it rather than being carried away by the 
attacking force, all during the night and wintry time. As we were in imminent danger as soon as 
we managed finally to come to one accord with each other, and with the courage and the 
undertakings of the good captain, we hit the stern. Giving in to the force of the wind—a forceful 
north wind—we let ourselves be carried back to Kallipolis. However, since that earthquake had 
placed that city, too, under the Achaimenidae,7 whom we now call Turks, and it was impossible 
for us to moor at its port, we brought the ship to a halt somewhere at a nearby shore by casting 
all its anchors. At daybreak, the north wind not being any milder, we saw the Turks on the 
ground and in the sea going back and forth in contingents and a number of them rowing speedily 
as if they were binding together the two opposite continents and rushing from the eastern 
continent to pillage the Romans living on the opposite side. Being therefore aware of all these 
things, we all begged the captain to bring us back to Tenedos so that we might not, by delaying, 
fall badly into the hands of the Turks. As he was unconvinced, we all offered him gifts and 
promised him big remunerations; we, the unfortunate ones, who under these circumstances were 
in need of a captain and who allowed ourselves, mistakenly, to such plunder. We even showed 
him how imminent and inevitable the danger was should the strong wind force us to stay there 
anchored, tossing us to and fro! He, however, remained unconvinced, puffing at the expected 
enemy. Finally, the wind subsided, but the barbarians attacked the boat, which was fully armed 
and had big rather than small boats. Having given a fight (on what do I need to expatiate?), we 
were badly defeated and taken captives, and we were not a small number. 


First, we all were led together to Lampsakos.8 Immediately, and from then on, I shared every 
consequence of the captivity with my fellow captives, such as exposure, lack of necessities, 
intestinal disorders, emaciation of the body as a result of them, and almost paralysis of the 
members. On the other hand, quite a protest was raised among the local Romans? to the 
barbarians, supposedly in my favour, praising my education and virtues highly and bringing forth 
my struggles, as they said, for the Church. Such things were exaggerated, although not falsely, as 
only I am in a position to know better, and in no way were they profitable to me. Because the 
hope thence got into the mind of the ruler of the barbarians to gain money from me in thousands. 
Thus, he instigated those who adhere to the barbaric faith10 to become enraged against me and 
even some of them to abuse me and pick an argument and, if they prove weak in all other 
respects, to use our captivity as a proof of the ineffectiveness of our faith. 


Thus, they—this impious and god-hated and all-abominable race— boast that they dominate 
the Romans on account of their own faith in God. They ignore that this world rests in evil and 
that evil men and servants of this low world are those who dominate the greatest part of it, who 
dislodge their neighbours by force and with weapons. That is why the idolaters dominated almost 
the entire universe for the entire time up to Constantine, the truly God-loving king. And again 
since then—a long time in between—they [the Turks] are little, if any, different from those 


previous ones [1.e. the idolaters]. It seems to me, therefore, that these, too, who boast of their evil 
deeds will suffer the same as the pagans. They, says the apostle, “will be given up to a base 
mind... for although they knew God, they did not honour him or respect him as God.” 11 They, 
too, although they knew Christ—for they confess that he is word and spirit of God, and also that 
he was born from a virgin, and that he did and taught like God, that he ascended into heaven, that 
he remains immortal, and that he is going to come to judge the entire world—although, therefore, 
they knew Christ this way, they did not honour him as Christ, that is as God-man Word. Instead, 
they exchanged the truth for falsehood. They believed, honoured and followed a mere man, 
mortal and buried, Muhammad, that is, rather than the God-man, the ever-living and eternal 
Word, Who, although he tasted death in the flesh, did so in order to abolish death and become 
ruler of the eternal and inviolate life, a life which the passion, death and resurrection of a mere 
man could never provide. Thus, all those who rose from the dead lived the mortal and our kind of 
life and died again. “Death,” however, once Christ rose from the dead, “no longer has dominion 
over him’’;12 on the contrary, the future and everlasting life is made known beforehand [through 
him] 


Since, therefore, knowing who Christ was, they did not glorify nor did they worship him as 
Christ, ““God gave them up to a base mind,” 13 to passions and dishonourable deeds. As a result, 
they live a reproachful, inhuman, and God-hated life—like that of the son Esau, hated by God 
and cast out of his father’s blessing—to live a prodigal life in swords and knives, indulging in 
slavery, murder, plundering, rape, licentiousness, adultery, and homosexuality. Not only are they 
doing such things, but—what a madness!—they even believe that God gives them His consent. 
This is my impression of them now that I know their ways better. 


You should also remember that a crowd of men and women frequently surrounded us; some 
of them wanting to tell about their own lives and be cured of their spiritual afflictions, others to 
find answers to questions on matters of faith, most of them wondering why God had abandoned 
our nation so much, and some others to cry out their sympathy for my misfortune. Thus, having 
stayed there for seven days—being on the seventh day afflicted by the barbarians to raise our 
ransom—we took up the road leading to Pegai on the eighth day. Even if I wanted to tell you the 
sufferings of this journey in detail, neither the ink nor the paper that I have now available would 
be enough. At any rate, in three days, they led us to Pegai. First, they let us, utterly exhausted 
from the walk and what they did to us during the journey, spend two days in the open, even 
though it was icy cold. Then they took me and the monks separately and threatened us with 
threats that were unbearable even to hear, forcing us to raise the amount of our ransom. As one 
can find many who know this, they did not succeed—for my entire property consists only of 
what I need every day—as, therefore, they did not succeed in securing what they demanded, so 
they did not carry out their threats. Instead, they led us to a church of Christ, which still survives 
by His power, praising Him out loud, which we felt as a peaceful harbour after those many 
storms of all sorts. For there were monks and lay people living about the church—pleasant 


harbours on the opposite side for those who were ending up there from captivity—from whom we, 
too, received not a small comfort.14 I, therefore, with all the others who were with me, was 
offered hospitality by Mavrozoumis, who was different from all the rest in kindness. He was a 
heteriarch.15 He gave us shelter, and since we were naked, he clothed us, and hungry, he gave us 
food; being thirsty, he gave us drink. He actually nourished us for almost three months. 
Moreover, he delivered us from the company of the barbarians; he comforted us and made it 
possible for us to teach in Church according to our practice and to provide spiritual relief to the 
indigenous Christians and to those who, as captives, were gathered there. 


Three months had passed, as I just mentioned, and we were taken up from there by lawless 
hands and led to Prusal6 in four days. Here, those Christians who differed in prudence while 
associating with us were touching upon more serious matters, and that was under unfavourable 
circumstances, for the barbarians were all around us. And, those who exerted themselves in piety 
disregarded such unfavourable times, for they thought that they unexpectedly had in front of 
them the man who could tell them about the things they wanted to know. After two days had 
passed, accompanied by those who had led us to Prusa, we arrived, again in two days, at a hilly 
village surrounded at a distance by mountains and beautified by thick shade trees. Winds 
blowing continuously, now from the one now from the other side of the mountain ridges, give it 
a very cool draught, and the air all around is cold even during the summer, making the supreme 
ruler of the barbarians spend the summer there. 


When the other captives and I arrived, a grandson of the great Emir was sent to us. He invited 
me apart from the rest of the captives and sat down with me on the soft grass with a few leaders 
surrounding him. After we sat down, they brought to me fruits and to him meat. At his signal we 
began eating, myself the fruits and he the meat. As we were eating he asked me if I ever eat any 
meat and for what reason.17 As soon as I answered the question properly, somebody came in 
from outside apologizing for his tardiness. “Only now,” he said, “was I able to finish the 
distribution of alms which the great Emir has ordered to take place every Friday.”’ Thence, we 
began a lengthy discussion on almsgiving. “Do you also practice almsgiving?” asked Ishmael; 
that was the name of the grandson of the great Emir. I told him that true almsgiving is the one 
which derives from love towards the true God and that the more one loves God, the more and 
truly benevolent he is. Then he asked me again whether we also accept and love their prophet 
Muhammad. When I answered in the negative, he asked for the reason. I also offered a sufficient 
defence on this matter, as it was appropriate to the interlocutor who did not believe in the 
teaching of the Teacher,18 and who said that one should not love the Teacher as teacher. “But,” 
he said, “‘on the one hand, you love Isa19 (this is how he called the Christ), and on the other 
hand, you believe that he was crucified!” I agreed with this assertion, and bringing forth the 
matter of the voluntary character, the way and the glory of the passion, and the matter of the 
impassibility of the divine nature, I explained with a few words what he thought to be a 
contradiction. As I did this, he asked me again, “Why do you venerate the wood and the cross?” I 


gave him to this also the response which God had provided, adding, “Would you not accept those 
who would honour your insignia, and punish severely those who would dishonour them; Christ’s 
banner of victory and His sign are the cross.” He, however, wanted to ridicule further and defame 
our beliefs as inappropriate and said, “At any rate, you believe that God has had a wife, for you 
proclaim that He gave birth to a son.” Then I said to him again, “The Turks say that Christ is the 
word of God,20 and that he was born from the virgin Mary,21 whom we glorify as Theotokos. 
Therefore, if Mary, who gave birth to Christ insofar as the flesh is concerned, did not have a 
husband nor did she need one —since she gave birth, physically, to the Word of God—much 
more it is so with God, Who, in giving birth to His own word, incorporeally (being Himself 
incorporeal) and in a God-like manner, has had no wife, nor did He need any, as you wrongly 
presume.” Well, he did not dispose himself angrily against this either, although those who know 
him say that initially, he was unrelenting and enraging against the Christians. To those last 
words, a heavy rainstorm began, and he got up and left running while I returned to where the 
captives were, suffering the rain with them in the open air. When the rain had stopped and the 
day was coming to a close, late in the evening, our captors brought us all before the presence of 
the ruler. 


At his command, we were then led to the neighbouring town that Roman Christians had 
inhabited for a long time, where there was also a residence for the royal ambassadors. Thus, we 
met with them,22 day after day, receiving provisions and some consolation from them. Neither 
did the roughness and the severe cold weather of the place nor the constant need for necessary 
goods for those in my company who were sick succeed to succumb the goodwill of those men. 
When once the Emir suffered from liver trouble, there arrived called for that purpose, the good 
man Taronites, a most God-loving and pious doctor who did everything for me and who, when 
he saw that it would be profitable for me spiritually and physically to be transferred to Nicaea, 
made every effort to convince the Emir [to let me go]. He asked him about me, saying, “Who and 
what kind of man is this monk?” And when he answered whatever he answered, the Emir said, I, 
too, have wise and reputable men to engage in a dialogue with him.” He, then, sent immediately 
to call the Chiones, men who, taught by Satan, had studied nothing else but blasphemies and 
shameful things towards our Lord Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God. When they were there, 
Taronites, who was an eye and ear-witness, kept written notes of everything that was spoken and 
done, which he has circulated, and anyone who wants may go through and know about. 


NOTES 


1. Based on the translation by Daniel J. Sahas, “CAPTIVITY AND DIALOGUE: 
GREGORY PALAMAS (1296-1360) AND THE MUSLIMS,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 25 (1980), p. 411-418. 

2. Cf. [Ps. 76(77).20]; Rom. 11.33-34. 


Nn 


15; 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


. A galley with three men on each bench, each man rowing one oar and three oars passing 


together through the outrigger. Liddell-Scott, A Greek English Lexicon, 

Tliad, 1:4. 

a corn-measure 

Galliopoli, or Kallipolis (=city of beauty). Demetrios Kydones, in an “Advisory speech 
on Kallipolis, demanded by Murat” (PG 154:1009-36), reminds the Byzantine authorities 
that “We always considered it to be most precious of all our possessions” (1012B) and 
that although itself small, it protects the greatest metropolis, that is Constantinople 
(1024D). Kydones had advised against surrendering the city to the Turks. 

This is the name of the ancient Persian dynasty to which Alexander the Great put an end 
in 330 B.C. In the third century A.D., Artaxerxes revitalized the religion of Zoroaster and 
claimed the territories of the ancient Persian Empire. Later, the ferocity and the general 
geographical area of the Turkish advances made the equation between Persians and Turks 
possible for the Byzantines. 

On the Asiatic side of the straights across from Kallipolis. 

I.e., the Christian population. 


. Le., the Muslim Turks. 

. Cf. Rom. 1.28, 21. 

. Rom. 6.9. 

. Rom. 1.28. 

. Pegai was a coastal city east of Lampsakos. Although pillaged by the Turks, it had 


become a refuge for uprooted Christian populations in Anatolia. A contemporary act of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople gives the bishop of Pegai the metropolitanate of 
Sozopolis as epidosis (or support) because “‘‘its most pious bishop is in need of even the 
very necessities of livelihood.” Fr. Miklosich and Jos. Miiller, Acta Patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitani, 1 (Vindobonae, 1860), p. 330. 

“Great Heteriarch” was a title in the Constantinopolitan imperial court of a dignitary 
charged with the duty of receiving those fleeing to the imperial court, especially the 
foreigners and the friends (hetairoi) of the court (Cf. Du Gange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae Graecitatis, 1, col. 439). 

Brusa. Osman sieged and pillaged the city in 1301, but it fell into the hands of Orkhan on 
6 April 1326. 

The monks of Mt. Athos, as in many other strict monastic communities, do not eat meat. 
Furthermore, this encounter took place on a Friday. 

Implying Christ. 

Palamas writes “Esa.” 

Cf. Surah 3.39, 45; 4.171; 2.87. 

Cf. Surah 2.87, 253; 3.45; 4.157; 5.46, 75, 110, 112, 114, 116; 19.34; 33.7; 57.27; 61.6, 
14. 

Le., the Roman Christians. 


23. Amakis identifies him with Balaban, “one of the most prominent of Osman’s associates, 
usually mentioned as Balabangik, who is connected with the blockade of Brusa.” Cf. 
Speculum (1951) 112-13. 
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